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paign to that spot. The powerful speech ascribed to Houston on page 
22 was not made by him. On the same page the author cites Gammel's 
Laws of Texas ; a reference to the journal of the convention of 1836 in 
this volume (p. 847) would have given him the facts. The treaty of 
Velasco (p. 28) did not provide that indemnity should be paid the Texas 
revolutionists, or that "Texas, with a boundary extending to the Rio 
Grande," should "be acknowledged as a free and independent State." 

The limits assigned to this review forbid further discussion. In addi- 
tion to the points noted above, and aside from possible misprints, inac- 
curacies of some consequence appear as follows in the first thirty-five 
pages: one on pages 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 32; two on page 18; three on 
pages 20 and 23 ; six on page 17. The misprints in these and other pages, 
some of which occur consistently are : San Filipe for San Felipe, Nueces 
for Neches (a matter of importance), Iron for Irion, Cones for Coues, 
Provost for Prevost, Bustamente for Bustamante, Comargo for Camargo, 
Meier for Mier, Los Angelos for Los Angeles. Verbal and grammatical 
ambiguities are not infrequent, but two examples must suffice: the de- 
scription of the Alamo (pp. 19, 20) leaves one uncertain whether it was 
a building, a wall, or an inclosed area, and on page 315 (lines 2-5) one 
finds the curious statement that the Missouri compromise was not adopt- 
ed by an act of Congress. 

Prance asserted no claims to Oregon (p. 87), and Greenhow (Oregon 
and California, 102, 103), cited for the statement, does not say that she 
did. Ferrelo probably did not reach the forty-third parallel (p. 88). 
The statement of the British argument on the Nootka question is incom- 
plete and misleading (p. 113). British designs on California, in the 
light of recent studies, seem unfairly stated (p. 178). Contrary to the 
author's estimate (p. 256), investigators are now inclined to the opinion 
that Polk was eminently equal to his position. And despite the hope 
aroused by note 1, page 261, Chase 's History of the Polk Administration, 
219-220, does not settle one of the minor puzzles of the Mexican "War by 
revealing the details of the reconciliation of Scott and Trist. 

Eugene C. Barker 

Kit Carson Days, 1809-1868. By Edwin L. Sabin. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg and Company, 1914. 669 p. $3.00) 
Mr. Sabin in this interesting account of the winning of the great far 
West for American settlement has made a real contribution to the his- 
tory of that section of the United States. Of the nature of the work at- 
tempted the author informs the reader in the beginning that "the story of 
Kit Carson days is the story of beaver and of Indians; of mountain, 
canyon, valley, desert and stream ransacked through and through by 
the fur hunter"; of the trapper followed in rapid succession by trader, 
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explorer and "emigrant — colonist, gold seeker, settler"; and of the 
great development that took place in the "West during the period cov- 
ered when "Kit Carson traveled from Kentucky to Santa Fe by ox 
team and wagon. Before he died he had traveled from "Washington 
City to the "Wyoming Rockies by rail. ' ' 

After giving a short description of Kit Carson's , ancestry and early 
boyhood in North Carolina and Missouri, the account takes the reader 
across the plains along the Santa Fe trail to Santa Fe and Taos, New 
Mexico, following the fortunes of a sixteen-year-old runaway appren- 
tice boy. In following this young adventurer from a "cavvy" driver 
on a mule behind a caravan making its way across the ' ' Great American 
Desert, ' ' to that of a seasoned trapper, guide, interpreter, Indian agent, 
Civil War veteran, and counselor to the government at "Washington in 
Indian affairs, the reader is made familiar with a South Park, a manitou, 
Wind River Mountain, a Green River valley rendezvous, a Fort Laramie, 
the wealth of the Navaho, the treachery of the Blackfeet, "Old Scout" 
"Wiggins, and a blundering Indian policy of the United States govern- 
ment. 

Of the thirty-nine chapters not all are taken up alone with the adven- 
tures of Kit Carson. About half of the work is given up solely to a 
discussion of the vital issues affecting the West. In the chapter, "The 
Fight for Fur," the contest between the Hudson's Bay Company, the 
American Company, or simply "The Company," and independent com- 
panies made up of local trappers for a monopoly of the fur trade, and, 
what is more important, the contest of the respective governments for 
the dominion of the West is given due attention. Another chapter, 
"The American "Wedge in Oregon," is given up to a narration of the 
sacrifices and privations of Dr. Marcus "Whitman and Henry Spaulding 
and their wives in the planting of Christianity in the Oregon country, 
and the efforts of Dr. "Whitman in arousing his government and country- 
men to an appreciation of the value of that country. There are three 
chapters taken up with the services of Carson with Fremont, as guide, 
in giving this young lieutenant some valuable information on Indian 
methods of warfare as well as his work in the campaign which resulted 
in hoisting "a flag sufficiently significant of their intentions — a white 
field, red border, with a grizzly bear eyeing a single star, which threw 
its light on the motto, 'The Republic of California,' " Other chapters 
discuss the Mexican "War, the campaigns of the fifties against the In- 
dians, and the part played by the "West in the Civil War. 

The book is written in a vivid, almost romantic style. But at this 
the author warns the reader in his preface not to take alarm, his defense 
being "that I have written con armore, and have emphasized also the 
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side of sympathy" While in a biography the "side of sympathy" 
should not be lost sight of, yet in the discussion of issues the historian 
should not allow "fancy to intrude upon sober fact and figure." How- 
ever, with the exception of a few examples of possibly a too "amorous" 
vein such as: "when in October Kit Carson . . . returned to home" 
(p. 338), and "narrates of his death" (p. 629), the style is well suited 
to a work of this kind. 

A few minor mistakes occur which will readily be corrected in a re- 
vision, such as: "the American ships flew the recall" for blew the recall 
(p. 226), and "Exec. Doe. 37, 3d Sess. 41st. Cong. 1871" which should 
read "Senate Exec. Doc. 37, 3d Sess. etc." (p. 631, n. 56). 

The book contains numerous half tones "mostly from old and rare 
sources" which are very valuable. There are also ample notes and 
references to sources and an appendix of contemporary material. 

"W. C. Murphy 

Fremont and '49. The Story of a Eemarkable Career and its Relation 
to the Exploration and Development of our "Western Territory, 
Especially of California. By Frederick S. Dellenbaugh. 
(New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1914. 547 p. 
$4.50) 
The author of this volume is known to students of western history for 
his Breaking of the Wilderness and The Romance of the Colorado River. 
In this latest addition to his description of the land west of the Missis- 
sippi River he has told the story of the Fremont expeditions in the form 
of a biography of the leader. Mr. Dellenbaugh found justification in 
the fact "that no consecutive and complete account of the entire career 
of this extraordinary person With his five exciting Western explorations 
and his war experiences has ever before been published." 

We have then a mixture of biographical narrative and enlarged record 
of exploration. While the author traces Fremont from his birth in 
Savannah, Georgia, to his death in New York city seventy-seven years 
later, and follows throughout the form of biography, yet nearly four- 
fifths of the space is given over to the five exploring expeditions, approx- 
imately half of this to the second. One chapter serves to bring Fremont 
to the beginning of his first expedition. The closing chapter covers thir- 
ty-six years, including his candidacy for the presidency in 1856, his mil- 
itary service in the Union army and the culmination of his land disputes 
in California. Aside from the record of successive expeditions the only 
subject treated at length is the American occupation of California which 
fills two chapters. This may help explain the form of the title of the 
volume, although the author apparently conceived of all other Fremont 
expeditions as a preparation. 



